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THE RUSSIAN OFFER OF MEDIATION IN THE 
WAR OF 1812 

THE main facts connected with the offer of Alexander I 
to mediate between England and America in the war 
of 181 2 are well known. There seems, however, to be 
some uncertainty as to the part played by the Russian diplo- 
matists, in particular by the Chancellor Romanzoff. It has 
generally been suspected that the Emperor and his minister 
were not of one mind in this affair, but the inside history of 
their misunderstandings has never been told. This working at 
cross purposes caused confusion and irritation for which Roman- 
zoff has been blamed. Lord Walpole openly and deliberately ac- 
cused him of duplicity, and the American commissioners were 
at times strongly inclined to question his veracity. Appear- 
ances were against him and he knew it. It would have been 
easy enough to clear himself of these unjust charges and sus- 
picions had it not been for his official position and the honor of 
his master. The account of the negotiation is important, not 
only for students of American history, but for those of Euro- 
pean history as well, because it throws light on the policies and 
methods of Alexander I. 

The conflict which broke out between England and America 
in 1812 caused Alexander considerable anxiety; one of the 
belligerents was a political ally and the other a commercial 
friend. A struggle between them would weaken both and 
might lead to an alliance between France and the United States, 
a situation which must be prevented. Under the circumstances 
it is easy to understand why Alexander was eager to bring the 
two parties together in order to help them settle their differ- 
ences. He discussed the subject with Romanzoff, as was to be 
expected. The Chancellor questioned whether England would 
be willing to admit a third party into the dispute and attempted, 
as gently as he could, to dissuade the Emperor from putting 
his plan into execution. Seeing, however, that he was deter- 
mined, Romanzoff suggested that before a formal offer of medi- 
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ation was made to the United States it would be well to ascertain 
England's attitude on the subject. Alexander would not agree 
to this proposal ; and requested that the offer be laid before 
the two belligerents at the same time. 1 There was nothing left 
but to obey. It is to the credit and honor of Romanzoff that 
he at once set aside his own doubts and put his heart and soul 
into the undertaking. He realized that to bring about peace 
through the efforts of Russia would give the Emperor a high 
standing in the eyes of the world, that failure would be regarded 
as a rebuke to Russia, an abasement on the part of the United 
States, if that nation accepted the offer, and a diplomatic victory 
for Great Britain. 

With these ideas in mind, Romanzoff, on September 18, 1812, 
addressed a letter to Baron Nicolay, who was at the time at 
Copenhagen but was on the point of starting for London, direct- 
ing him to submit the offer of mediation to the English govern- 
ernment. 2 About the same time the subject under consideration 
was brought directly to the attention of Lord Cathcart, the 
British representative at St. Petersburg.' The American min- 
ister, John Quincy Adams, was approached on the matter on 
September 21 ; 4 and towards the end of the same month in- 
structions were prepared for Dashkov, Russian diplomatic agent 
in the United States, to bring officially before the American 
government the propositions of the Emperor. 6 

1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1874), vol. ii, pp. 541-542. 

2 American Historical Review, vol. xx, p. 109. 

3 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. ii, p. 403. 4 Ibid. 

5 Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. "Washington," 1812, carton 2. 
Nearly all the Russian diplomatic papers since 1801 are kept in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Petrograd. For the period of Alexander I, the docu- 
ments are almost wholly in French. They are classified as follows. Correspondence 
between the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs and his ministers abroad is classified 
under the name of the capital where the minister resides, as " Washington," "Lon- 
dres " etc. Correspondence between the minister and the foreign diplomats in the 
Russian capital is classified under the name of the country of the diplomat, as 
" Etats-Unis," " Grande-Bretagne " etc. Notes which pass between the Emperor 
and his ministers are labeled, " Ministere." A full account of the different archives 
in Russia with a description of the material they contain on American history will 
soon be issued by the Department of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 
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According to Dashkov's reports, President Madison accepted 
the offer on February 24, but it was March 1 1 when formal 
action was taken. 1 Without waiting to learn whether England 
would agree to negotiate, the President nominated three com- 
missioners to go to Russia to treat with the plenipotentiaries 
of Great Britain. 

It was near the middle of October when Nicolay took up the 
question of mediation with Lord Liverpool, the prime minister. 
Without accepting or rejecting the offer, Lord Liverpool said 
that Admiral Warren, in command of the English fleet in 
America, had full power to make peace with the United States 
and that it seemed probable that he would soon bring it about, 
and, therefore, it would perhaps be better to leave things as 
they were for the time being. 2 On November 18, Castlereagh, 
foreign secretary, acknowledged Nicolay's note and in a very 
polite way intimated " that the intervention of a friendly power 
is not calculated to accelerate the return of peace." 3 This reply 
was not encouraging; it did not, however, close the door alto- 
gether to further negotiations. At least this was the view 
taken by Romanzoff. 

In diplomatic circles Englishmen were saying that America 
had declared war on Great Britain largely at the instigation of 
France. Thus they schemed to conceal the real issues and gain 
the sympathy of all nations opposed to Napoleon. Romanzoff 
did not believe that French influence had anything to do with the 
war ; and he went to work to bring this fact home to the English 
ministry, hoping thereby to remove one of the reasons for the 
refusal of the mediation. He called in Adams on December 
7 to talk over the Franco-American situation. Adams assured 
Romanzoff that the two countries had no understanding and, 
what is more, that there was no intention on the part of the 
United States to draw any closer to France. 4 

To get more evidence on this point the mail of the American 

' Ibid., 1813, carton 3, documents 8, 17, 18, 20. 

* American Historical Review, vol. xx, p. 1 10. 

•Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Londres," 1812, no. 12. 

* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. ii, p. 427. 
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minister was opened, not only that coming from Washington 
but also the dispatches in cypher from Paris, a key to which 
was in the possession of one of the foreign-office spies. 1 Five 
days after the interview of December 7 a letter was sent to 
Lieven, the Russian minister in London, requesting him to 
impress upon the English government the truth that the United 
States was not tied to France, that it would be for the best inter- 
ests of Great Britain to make peace with America, and that Rus- 
sia stood ready to help in the good cause. 2 In due time this com- 
munication was made to the foreign secretary. Castlereagh, 
however, was unyielding: he was firm in his opinion that 
America was dependent on France, and argued that the declara- 
tion of war against his country was ipso-facto proof of his con- 
tention ; and that as soon as news from Russia [the defeat of 
Napoleon?] reached the United States, that nation would lower 
its tone. 3 A report of this conversation was written out by 
Lieven on January 26 and forwarded to St. Petersburg soon 
after. On May 25 another conference was held between the 
Russian and English diplomatists at London. Castlereagh 
spoke with great feeling. He had just heard of Dashkov's 
offer of mediation to President Madison and was greatly dis- 
pleased. He said nothing more of French influence in the war. 
But he attempted to impress upon Lieven's mind that the dif- 
ferences between the two warring nations were of such a char- 
acter that they could be adjusted in no other way than by direct 
negotiations at London, and that a third party could be of no 
service. 4 A faithful account of this interview reached Romanzoff 
on June 16. 

England's stand on mediation could not now be misunder- 
stood. It becomes difficult to explain why, under the circum- 
stances, Romanzoff persisted in agitating the question, unless 
it was that he was influenced by an earnest desire to make 
Alexander's plan succeed. Two days after receiving Lieven's 

'Archives of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Ministere," 1813, no. 215. 
1 Ibid., "Londres," 1812, no. 74. 
' Ibid., 1813, no. 16. 
* Ibid., no. 135. 
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communication, above mentioned, the Chancellor forwarded it 
to the Emperor ; at the same time he urged that the idea of 
mediation should not be given up, and that a way should be 
found to bring it about. 1 In the course of the two following 
weeks reports came from Washington announcing the formal 
acceptance of the Russian offer by the United States, the selec- 
tion, and the departure, of the commissioners. All these docu- 
ments were hurried off to the Emperor's headquarters on July 
4. In the letter accompanying these papers, Romanzoff, al- 
though he questioned the wisdom of the President's hasty 
action, dwelt principally on the great good that might come of 
the mediation, the possibility of its leading to a general peace, 
and the eagerness of the Prince Royal of Sweden to draw the 
negotiations into his hands. 2 He concluded by pointing out 
that on account of the dignity of the Empire and out of respect 
for the United States it was more than ever urgent that hostili- 
ties should be brought to a close through the intervention of 
Russia. In his reply of July 18, written at Peterswalden, Alex- 
ander said : 

I am in complete agreement with your views on mediation and I au- 
thorize you to proceed accordingly. As to the question of entertaining 
the plenipotentiaries, if Dashkov wishes it and it will have the effect he 
anticipates, why not do it? Owing, however, to our relations with 
England it is perhaps better not to present the Empress's portrait ' ' 
[to Mrs. Madison] , 3 

Gallatin and Bayard arrived at St. Petersburg on July 2 1 and 
called on the Chancellor three days later. On the twenty-sixth 

'Archives of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Ministere," 1813, no. 131. 

2 Ibid. no. 144. 

3 Ibid., no. 287. "J'approuve completement votre maniere d'envisager la ques- 
tion sur la mediation et je vous autorise a agir en consequence." A word of expla- 
nation is necessary in regard to the subject of entertainment and portrait. It was 
Dashkov who urged that the expense of the commissioners at St. Petersburg should 
be paid by the Russian government, and that a portrait should be given to Mrs. 
Madison. Such attentions, he represented, would tickle the vanity of the Americans, 
of whom he had a very poor opinion and whom he never understood. Romanzoff 
thought it would be quite improper to do either of the things recommended, but 
the Emperor agreed with him only in part. 
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Romanzoff sent to Alexander a very favorable account of the 
meeting, of the high regard in which the Emperor was held in 
America, and reiterated " that it would be neither for the in- 
terest nor for the dignity of the Empire to let the affair drop 
into oblivion." ' He ended his letter by asking instructions as 
to whether the envoys should be invited to join the Emperor 
or to remain at the capital and be there recognized as diplomatic 
agents. 

While writing this note, Romanzoff was unaware of the in- 
trigues going on behind his back. The acceptance or refusal 
of the Russian offer became not only a question of state policy 
but took on somewhat the form of a personal rivalry between 
Castlereagh and Romanzoff. The struggle between the two 
men was not, however, on equal terms : the Englishman had 
the confidence of the Prince Regent and the support of his 
diplomats ; the Russian was neglected by his emperor and dis- 
credited by his ministers. Each of the two statesmen, although 
embarrassed by the coming of the American envoys, tried to 
turn the event to serve his purpose and to undermine his rival. 
Romanzoff felt that, since the plenipotentiaries were on the 
field, Russia was under special obligations to push forward the 
mediation ; Castlereagh, on his part, argued that their presence 
offered a good opportunity to negotiate directly. To achieve 
his object the English foreign secretary resolved to take the 
whole matter out of the hands of the Russian chancellor. For 
reasons, honorable or dishonorable, depending entirely on one's 
point of view, Lieven lent himself to this scheme. In one of 
their conferences, Castlereagh told Lieven that the talk of medi- 
ation was standing in the way of peace in that it encouraged the 
American public to stand by President Madison and thus made 
him less amenable to reason. Great Britain suffered from the 
war far more than Russia ; and if the offices of a third party 
were not acceptable it was due to the peculiar nature of the 
quarrel. To show England's eagerness to put an end to the 
conflict, he promised to nominate, at any time, plenipotenti- 
aries to treat with the American envoys then on their way to 

■Archives of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Ministere," 1813, no. 153. 
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Europe. 1 Unquestionably it was Lieven's duty to communi- 
cate this conversation to the Russian foreign office. Instead of 
doing so he sent a report of it, on July 1 6, to Nesselrode, who 
was with the Emperor, and only a week later did he forward 
a copy of the report to Romanzoff. In his reply, written 
at Peterswalden, August 9, Alexander, through Nesselrode, 
said that because his services had been declined he regarded 
the affair as ended [nous Vavions regardee comtne non avenue"] . 
His motives in making the offer were to save England from a 
useless and expensive war and to put an end to French intrigues 
in America. If the American commissioners should seem dis- 
posed to enter into some kind of a negotiation [negotiation 
quelconque~\ they would be invited to go to London. 3 On the 
strength of these words, Lieven assured Castlereagh, and through 
him the Prince Regent, that the Emperor had withdrawn his ser- 
vices as mediator. 3 

We can imagine Romanzoff's feeling as he read the copy of 
Lieven's note of July 16 to Nesselrode. He wrote at once to 
the Emperor complaining of the action of his minister in Lon- 
don, of his lack of dignity, of his insult to the Empire and its 
minister. 4 While writing this he did not know that the man be- 
fore whom he was laying his grievances was exposing him to 
additional humiliations by failing to notify him of the letter 
sent to Lieven on August 9. With the Emperor's note of July 
18 before him, the Chancellor regarded himself as authorized 
to keep the mediation proposal in the foreground. He there- 
fore, on August 28, drew up a letter for Lieven and a note for 
Castlereagh. It was, however, intended that both of these 
documents should find their way into the hands of the foreign 
secretary. In the letter Romanzoff pointed out that the original 
causes of the war, the Orders in Council and the right of search, 
had in large part been removed since the opening of hostilities, 

'Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Londres," 1813, no. 373. Among other 
things, Castlereagh advised that the American commissioners should not be permitted 
to see the Emperor. 

''■Ibid., no. 488. 

3 Ibid., "Londres" 1813, no. 463. 

1 Ibid., "Ministere," 1813, no. 156. 
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when England revoked the one and the United States, by pass- 
ing the law of March 3, indicated a desire to approach Great 
Britain on the other. There was no longer a good reason for 
continuing the fight ; and the Emperor was again ready to bring 
the belligerents together. To wait until the two parties could 
deal directly would involve a loss of valuable time, because the 
Americans would need new credentials. So far as Russia was 
concerned the negotiations might take place at London and, in 
that case, Lieven would represent the Emperor. 1 The note for 
Castlereagh supplemented the letter and laid stress on the 
friendship of Russia and Great Britain as an additional reason 
why the offer of mediation should be accepted. 

By raising anew the whole question Romanzoff believed that 
he was carrying out the instructions of Alexander and working 
in the interest of peace. It must, however, be said that he 
hoped, incidentally, to put Castlereagh in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. If the Englishman accepted the offer it would be inter- 
preted as a victory for Russian diplomacy; if he refused, he 
would be compelled to explain to Parliament why he prolonged 
the struggle when he had an opportunity to bring it to an end. 1 
In either case the issue would be forced and the American 
commissioners, who were becoming impatient, would know what 
to expect. 3 Three days before these papers were dispatched 
to London a courier took copies of them to the Emperor. On 
September 20, Alexander acknowledged them and approved 
everything that Romanzoff had done in the matter. 4 

Lieven was quite astonished to receive Romanzoff's instruc- 
tions. He knew how the English ministry felt on the subject 
and he realized that to renew the offer would be regarded as an 
officious act. Under the circumstances he decided to withhold 
the note until he had time to explain the situation to the Em- 
peror. On September 28, he wrote to Nesselrode to the effect 
that Romanzoff's note was in contradiction to the Emperor's 

•Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Londres" 1813, no. 321. 

2 Ibid., "Ministere," 1813, no. 177. % Ibid. 

i Ibid., no. 295; no. 302. " J'approuve completement Monsieur le Comte ce que 
vous avez ecrit au C. de Lieven, et votre maniere sur tout ce qui tient a la mission 
Americaine. Tout a vous." Teplitz, le 6 Sept. [O. S.], 1813. 
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statement of August 9, in which he renounced mediation. 1 He 
added also a report of a recent conversation with Castlereagh 
who again asserted that the two warring nations must settle 
their differences directly. About a week later Lieven notified 
Romanzoff that he did not submit the note because it was not 
in harmony with the wishes of the Emperor, as expressed in 
his letter of August 9. This message was received on October 
2 5 and was another heavy blow to the Chancellor. After a few 
days he penned a note to Alexander expressing grief that His 
Majesty had taken such an important step without notifying his 
minister. 2 

The Emperor must have felt the justice of the complaint, and 
it undoubtedly influenced his reply to Lieven, written at Frank- 
fort on November 26. Lieven was told that His Majesty did 
not approve of his stand, and that there were no contradictions 
such as he mentioned. The Emperor was willing that the two 
powers should negotiate directly at London, but this was im- 
possible because the Americans had no credentials authorizing 
them to negotiate in that way. In order, then, to bring this 
useless shedding of blood to an end, the renewal of the offer 
was made. It was Lieven's duty to present the note ; and if 
he had not done so already he must do it at once. 3 This rep- 
rimand failed to frighten the Russian minister at London. He 
again refused to do as he was told; and, on December 27, 
he appealed to the Emperor to reconsider his position. 4 He 
insisted that there was even less reason now than before for 
renewing the offer, inasmuch as in the interval the English 
Foreign Office had addressed itself to the American Department 
of State with a view of opening direct negotiations. So far as 
known this was Lieven's last word on the subject. About the 
time that the above-mentioned letter reached the headquarters 
at Freyburg, Castlereagh was having conferences with Alex- 
ander at the same place. 5 

1 Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Londres," 1813, no. 396. 
t Ibid., "Ministere," 1813, no. 205. 

3 Ibid., "Londres," 1813, no. 513. 4 Ibid., no. 463. 

6 Ibid., no. 527. Letter from Nesselrode to Lieven, addressed from Freyburg, 
January 9, 1814, states that Castlereagh had arrived. 
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Romanzoffs troubles were by no means over. Towards the 
end of October Lord Walpole arrived at St. Petersburg as Great 
Britain's representative. He at once opened a campaign of 
slander against the Chancellor for the purpose of discrediting 
him with the Americans. 1 The English minister and consul 
asserted publicly 2 and privately that the Emperor had assured 
Lord Cathcau that he had withdrawn the offer of mediation, 
and that he had requested Romanzoff to tell this fact to the 
Americans so that they might treat directly with England.' 
When Gallatin heard this story he went, on the evening of 
November 2, to the Chancellor to ask for its confirmation. 4 
Romanzoff assured him that it was all news to him, and promised 
to communicate at once with the Emperor in order to learn 
the true state of affairs. Early next morning he addressed a 
letter to Alexander pleading with him for definite instructions 
as to what he should do and say .s He had hardly finished 
writing when Walpole was announced. The Englishman was in 
fighting mood. He objected to the article in the Conservateur 
Imperial in which the subject of mediation was still mentioned 
in connection with the reception accorded to the American 
envoys by the Empresses. In thinly veiled language he charged 
the Chancellor with bad faith and with standing in the way of 
peace. 6 Romanzoff sat there hearing himself abused without 
being able to make any other defence than that which he 
had offered to Gallatin. Whether his explanations were be- 
lieved or not, he was equally disgraced and humiliated. This 
was not all. On the following day Harris, the American con- 
sul, called on him in behalf of the American envoys. He 
described their embarrassing situation and in conclusion asked 
Romanzoff why he concealed from them the truth that the 
Emperor would no longer act as mediator. There was little or 

•Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs, " Ministere," 1813, no. 214. See also 
Memoirs and Writings of Adams, Diary of James Gallatin, Papers and Letters of 
Bayard. 

2 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. ii, pp. 552, 591. 

s Ibid. 

4 Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs. " Ministere," 1813, no. 206. 

*Ibid. *Ibid. 
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nothing he could say or do, denounced as he was by all, and 
trusted by none. 1 He was particularly hurt by the seeming 
lack of respect shown to the American mission by the Emperor. 
Bayard and Gallatin were hurt at this and were ready to leave 
Russia as soon as they should hear from Alexander, but even 
this courtesy was denied them. Romanzoff finally wrote a 
strong letter to the Emperor imploring him to take some stand. 
But it was all in vain. The Chancellor felt so ashamed and dis- 
graced that about January I, 1814, he moved out of the Hotel 
of Foreign Affairs into his own palace and, soon after the de- 
parture of the American plenipotentiaries, he severed all official 
connection with his government. 2 

On January 12, Gallatin asked for a passport to go to the 
Emperor, but this request could not be granted with the au- 
thorization from headquarters. Bayard and Gallatin then con- 
cluded to leave the country without waiting to hear from 
Alexander. Officially Romanzoff disapproved of their action, 
but in private conversation he justified this move. 3 About 
January 26 the American mission departed from St. Petersburg. 

The last note on the subject of mediation found in the archives 
is from Romanzoff to the Emperor, dated June 19, 18 14. The 
Chancellor tells how deeply hurt he is that he did not have 
more of His Majesty's confidence in this negotiation, and that 
the American mission, inspired by a feeling of high respect and 
confidence in His Imperial Majesty, should have been so 
neglected. 4 

Alexander was undoubtedly guilty of the charge made by 
Romanzoff. Yet there is something to be said in his defense. 
It should be remembered that at the time when the American 

■Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs, "Ministfere," 1813, no. 214. 

2 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. ii, pp. 553, 571-572, 579. 

3 Levett Harris to Bayard, Saint Petersburg, 5/17 January, 1814. Annual Report 
American Historical Association, 1913. Papers of James A. Bayard; vol. ii, pp. 
253. 254- 

4 Archives Ministry of Foreign Affairs. " Ministere," 1814, no. 4. "Jeregrette 
je la confesse a Votre Majesty que dans cette occasion je n'aye pas eu plus de part a 
Sa Contiance et que Cette Mission extraordinaire qui constatoit un si bel 41an de 
respect et de confiance de la part d'une Republique en vers Votre Majesty Imperiale, 
aye et£ neglig6e si completement." 
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envoys were in the Russian capital, the Emperor was many 
miles away leading the hosts of Europe against Napoleon. 
There were so many graver problems that he had no time for 
this one. His manner of handling this diplomatic question was, 
however, quite in keeping with his usual method — one policy 
for his ministers and another for himself. Alexander was not 
the cause of the failure of the mission. His offer to mediate 
was much to his credit and was not in vain ; for it undoubtedly 
hastened the final negotiations. If England persisted in refus- 
ing there was nothing more for him to do. The attitude of 
Great Britain may have been, in some small degree, influenced 
by the eager desire of America for peace and by the President's 
hasty appointment of commissioners. This was a mistake and 
was so recognized at the time and since. Romanzoff may have 
used bad judgment in renewing the offer, but his motives were 
honorable. He had in mind the dignity of Russia and the ob- 
ligation to the United States. The stories circulated about him 
by Lord Walpole are false in every particular, for which Alex- 
ander's double-faced method was largely to blame. The docu- 
ments in the archives prove conclusively that Romanzoff was 
truthful, frank, and honest with the American commissioners. 
That he was a friend of America and appreciated its problems, 
our envoys knew, but even they did not realize how earnestly 
he worked in their country's behalf and how much he endured 
in their nation's cause. 

F. A. GOLDER. 
State College of Washington. 



